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Abstract: Citizenship education has been debated for some time and has faced various 
challenges over time. This paper introduces the lens of “ableism” and ability expectations 
to the citizenship education discourse. The author contends that the cultural dynamic of 
ability expectations and ableism (not only expecting certain abilities, but also perceiving 
certain abilities as essential) was one factor that has and will continue to shape citizenship 
and citizenship education. It focuses on three areas of citizenship education: (a) active 
citizenship; (b) citizenship education for a diverse population; and (c) global citizenship. It 
covers two ability-related challenges, namely: disabled people, who are often seen as 
lacking expected species-typical body abilities, and, advances of science and technology 
that generate new abilities. The author contends that the impact of ability expectations and 
ableism on citizenship and citizenship education, locally and in a globalized world, is an 
important and under-researched area. 
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1. Introduction 

Citizenship education has been debated for some time [1-5]. I submit that citizenship and 
citizenship education discourses exhibit an abundance of ability expectations and various forms of 
“ableism” (perceiving certain abilities as essential). However, citizenship and citizenship education 
discourses have not been analyzed through an ability expectation or ableism lens. Therefore, I 
introduce the lens of ableism and ability expectations. 

Ability expectations and ableism are two stages of the same cultural dynamic. Ability expectation 
simply signifies that one desires or expects certain abilities. Ableism extends these desires and 
expectations to a different level where one’s actions and judgments are shaped according to the 
perception that certain abilities are essential. The term ableism was developed by the disabled people 
rights movement in the United States and Britain to question and highlight the sentiment that perceives 
species-typical bodily abilities as essential as well as to question the disablement, the prejudice and 
discrimination, against persons whose body structure and ability functions were labeled as “impaired” 
or sub species-typical. The framework of ableism is the analytical cornerstone of the disabled people 
rights discourse and scholars of the academic field of disability studies [6-15]. Ability expectations 
and fonns of ableism are, however, evident far beyond the species-typical and sub species-typical 
dichotomy. Every person cherishes certain abilities and finds others non-essential. Some people 
cherish the ability to buy a car, some the ability to mountain climb, some the ability to perform 
academic work and others manual work [16]. Some societies are structured around GDP-ism (the 
ability to produce a GDP), efficiency, productivity and consumerism (the ability to consume) [17,18]. 
Others could be organized around hannony and global understanding. The list of abilities one could 
cherish is endless, with new and different abilities appearing all the time. The cherishing of abilities 
happens on an individual level, as well as at the level of households, communities, groups, sectors, 
regions, countries and cultures [19,20]. There is a frequent trade-off between numerous abilities [20]. 
In its general fonn, ableism leads to an ability-based and ability-justified understanding of oneself, 
one’s body and one’s relationship with others among one’s species, with other species and one’s 
environment [20,21], However, ableism does not have to be viewed as negative (as it is within the 
disability discourse); for example, one could decide as a local or global social structure that the ability 
to live in harmony and co-exist is essential. This could perhaps be seen as a positive form of ableism 
by marginalized groups, including disabled people. However, ableism can be and has been 
used to support negative actions and “isms”, such as sexism and racism [17,18]. Which abilities 
become desirable and which move to the stage of ableism, where its perception as essential, forms the 
basis for judgments and actions, is one dynamic that influences and shapes citizenship and is subject 
to negotiation. 

I will apply the ableism and ability expectation lens to three areas of citizenship education 
discussions, namely: (a) active citizenship; (b) citizenship for diverse populations; and (c) global 
citizenship. Two challenges will be posed to citizenship education, namely: (a) disabled people and (b) 
advances in science and technology. 
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2. Ability Expectation and Active Citizenship 

Active Citizenship is defined as “Participation in civil society, community and/or political 
life, characterized by mutual respect and non-violence and in accordance with human rights and 
democracy” [22]. Active citizenship is one aspect of the citizenship education debate [23-26]. Certain 
abilities are expected from active citizens. As Hoskins and Crick write in the European Commission 
Joint Research Centre Scientific and Technical report series: 

“The CRELL (Centre for Research on Lifelong Learning) Research Network on Active Citizenship 
for Democracy has proposed the following detailed list of knowledge, skills, attitudes and values to be 
necessary for active citizenship: 

• Knowledge: human rights and responsibilities, political literacy, historical knowledge, current 
affairs, diversity, cultural heritage, legal matters and how to influence policy and society; 

• Skills: conflict resolution, intercultural competence, informed decision making, creativity, ability 
to influence society and policy, research capability, advocacy, autonomy/agency, critical 
reflection, communication, debating skills, active listening, problem solving, coping with 
ambiguity, working with others, assessing risk; 

• Attitudes: political trust, political interest, political efficacy, autonomy and independence, resilience, 
cultural appreciation, respect for other cultures, openness to change/difference of opinion, 
responsibility and openness to involvement as active citizens, influencing society and policy; 

• Values: human rights, democracy, gender equality, sustainability, peace/non-violence, fairness 
and equity, valuing involvement as active citizens; 

• Identity: sense of personal identity, sense of community identity, sense of national identity, sense 
of global identity. 

What can be said from all the various lists is that civic competence is a complex mix of 
knowledge, skills, understanding, values and attitudes and dispositions and requires a sense of identity 
and agency” [27]. 

The detailed list of knowledge, skills, attitudes and values seen as necessary for active citizenship is 
really a list of ability expectations that one has of citizens. This, I submit, places an onus on the ones 
that demand such abilities from their citizens, to enable their citizens to fulfill such ability 
expectations. Citizens have to be given the skills and tools to fulfill these expectations; they have to be 
able to generate the identity and attitudes expected. This list of ability expectations could morph into a 
form of ableism that perceives educating citizens to have these abilities as essential, and that a social 
environment must be generated to allow these abilities to flourish. This form of ableism could be seen 
as a positive form of ableism. 

However, we must first understand which abilities are taught in citizenship education. A cursory 
search of Google Scholar generates citizen education articles covering many of the ability expectations 
seen as essential for active citizenship. However, no systematic review of abilities taught in citizenship 
education could be found. Furthennore, there are no existing systematic reviews that take into account 
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which social groups are taught these abilities and if they are taught, how the teaching of abilities may 
differ among social groups. 

3. Ability Expectation, Active Citizenship and Diversity: The Challenge of Disabled People 

Nearly every ability expectation of active citizens on the list poses challenges for disabled people. 
As Helen Meekosha and Leanne Dowse stated: “It’s very hard for an oppressed group to take care of 
another oppressed group” [28], I will focus here on the challenge of identity. So far, disabled people do 
not have self-identity security, meaning “that one is accepted with one’s set of abilities and that one 
should not be forced (physically or by circumstance) to accept a perception of oneself that one does 
not agree with (e.g., one is not expected to have the ability to walk or is seen as a “deficient product” if 
one cannot walk)” [19]. Indeed, the disability community coined the tenn ableism to highlight their 
experience of self-identity insecurity. Given that self-identity security does not exist, it comes as no 
surprise that many articles conclude that disabled people are not treated as full citizens because full 
citizenship comes with respect and disabled people cannot be respected if they are not accepted for 
who they are [28-39]. 

This lack of respect and self-identity security plays itself out around the duties and obligations that 
are seen to be linked to citizenship [40,41], The discourse surrounding duties and obligations pose 
numerous challenges for disabled people. I will highlight here only the linkage of duty and obligation 
to self-identity insecurity and the form of ableism that disabled people have coined. Could the form of 
ableism that expects the adherence to species-typical body abilities be used to demand that disabled 
people have the duty to become and behave as species-typical and ability wise as possible, and that 
other citizens have only the duty to accommodate disabled people that cannot be “fixed”? The 
Supreme Court of the USA ruled on the “definition of disability” in Sutton v. United Airlines [42], 
Albertsons Inc. v. Kirkingburg [43], and Murphy v. United Parcel, stating that the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA) does not cover those persons with correctable impairments. These decisions 
highlight the obligation of people with disabilities to fix themselves if such a fix is available. If they 
choose not to do so, they lose their protection under the American with Disability Act [44,45]. These 
rulings set the stage for a narrative that one has no obligation towards the ones who want to be the 
“others” (the non-normative), indicated by their refusal to become part of the “we”, (fixed to the nonn). 

If citizenship education for diverse populations teaches that disabled people should be accepted for 
who they are (no systematic review currently exists as to what imagery, if any, of disabled people, 
shows up in citizenship education curricula, and no systematic review exists as to whether the ableism 
of species-typical body ability expectation is prevalent in citizenship education), teaching a non-ableist 
imagery of disabled people is only one challenge. Another challenge faced is whether we teach only 
passive acceptance of body ability diversity (for example, you can be who you are but we do not take 
that into account in our behavior), or whether we actually teach that the accommodation of that 
difference, the prevention of disablism, is also important. This would fit with the active citizenship 
ability expectation of being an advocate for human rights. Then one could go even further with respect 
to how one could teach acceptance of body ability diversity. It could be taught that having certain 
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abilities is a privilege. Disablism could be rephrased within a conceptual framework of ability 
privilege where species-typical people are not willing to give up their ability privileges li nk ed to their 
nonnative body abilities. In this sense, ability privilege mirrors male [46] and other privileges. Peggy 
McIntosh, for example, stated in 1989: “...to bring materials from Women’s Studies into the rest of the 
curriculum, I have often noticed men’s unwillingness to grant that they are over-privileged, even 
though they may grant that women are disadvantaged. They may say they will work to improve 
women’s status, in the society, the university, or the curriculum, but they cannot or will not support the 
idea of lessening men’s. Denials, which amount to taboos, surround the subject of advantages that men 
gain from women’s disadvantages. These denials protect male privilege from being fully 
acknowledged, lessened or ended. Thinking through unacknowledged male privilege as a 
phenomenon, I realized that since hierarchies in our society are interlocking, there was most likely a 
phenomenon of white privilege which was similarly denied and protected” [46]. 

Citizenship education that would teach body ability diversity acceptance through the ability 
privilege lens would likely be the most complete counter narrative to the species-typical body 
ability-based ableism, which is currently the predominant narrative in social structures with regards to 
disabled people. Indeed, teaching the privilege angle in citizenship education is thematized. The 
concept of citizenship is li nk ed to the institutionalization of male privilege [47], and citizenship itself 
is seen as a privilege [48,49]. However, not one article is obtained in Google or Google scholar with 
the keyword combination of “citizenship education” and “ability privilege”. 

4. Ableism, Active Citizenship and New and Emerging Science and Technology 

Science and technology advancements have impacted societies throughout the ages. I give three 
examples in this section (impact on global citizenship is covered in the global citizenship section): the 
democratization of science and technology, the enhancement of body abilities and lastly, science and 
technology as an enabler of abilities seen as essential for active citizenship. 

The call for the democratization of science and technology governance, meaning that stakeholders 
are heard right at the beginning in order to give guidance on how science and technology is to advance, 
has increased in recent times [50-53]. For the democratization of science and technology governance 
to work, we need active and knowledgeable citizens. This means active citizens have to learn new 
ability skills, namely to become techno-savvy. Therefore, it seems to make sense for science education 
and citizenship education to join forces [54] so that active citizens can involve themselves in science 
and technology governance. 

Next, there is the linkage between science and technology products and changes in body 
ability expectations. With the ever-increasing ability of science and technology to modify the human 
body beyond species-typical boundaries, the open use of performance enhancement is increasingly 
debated [55-72], Some talk about the obligation to enhance oneself [73-78], Within the enhancement 
debate, we see the establishment of an enhancement form of ableism that expects beyond 
species-typical body abilities of humans [17,79-82]. Beyond species-typical bodily abilities will 
generate new dynamics of ability judgments between people, communities, groups, sectors, regions 
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and countries. I submit that the ableism that sees species-typical abilities as essential plays itself out 
today locally and globally in the writing on the wall for how the beyond species-typical ability form of 
ableism might play itself out. Given how disabled people are treated by people who adhere to 
species-typical ableism, one can expect that certain powerful people, communities, groups, sectors, 
regions and countries will generate a new “we”, that makes belonging and full citizenship dependent 
on having obtained certain “upgrades” to their bodies. Keeping in mind the disablement that people 
who are labeled as sub-normative face today [83], it is reasonable to expect that those who cannot 
afford or do not want certain enhancements will be perceived as impaired (techno-poor-impaired) and 
will experience disablement (techno-poor-disabled), in tune with how the “impaired labeled people” 
are treated today [84]. They will be the “others”; not belonging and without full citizenship, leading to 
a decrease in social cohesion and sense of belonging for them. The non-enhanced will feel 
disenfranchised, develop lower self-esteem, and could be a pool of people easily recruited for actions 
undennining the structure they feel that they do not belong to [85]. This form of ableism very likely 
will prevent many from developing a positive self-identity. Given that enhancements will be unevenly 
distributed between countries globally, it seems reasonable to expect that national and global identities 
are also hindered, given the history of how we judge people based on their body abilities (see for 
example, the history of how disabled people are treated). Given this future dynamic, it would seem 
prudent to really focus on citizenship education in the area of body ability expectations, to be educated 
on how to prevent negative forms of body ability-related ableism, and to increase the scope of 
diversity covered. 

Finally, another aspect of science and technology advances for citizenship education is how it 
furthers or hinders active citizenship. We do not develop science and technology products with the 
explicit intent to further democracy, trust, or most of the abilities seen as important for active 
citizenship. Some products might help to further certain ability expectations, such as participating in 
social media, which has been seen to make it easier for certain people to organize. Other products such 
as surveillance technologies might decrease the ability to trust. I submit that the impact of science and 
technology on abilities seen as essential for active citizenship are under-researched, and it might be a 
task for citizenship education to teach the relationship between science and technology advancements 
and the success of active citizenship. 

5. Global Citizenship 

Global citizenship is the ultimate endpoint, distance-wise (the whole earth), of how citizens can 
relate to each other. The issue of global citizenship becomes increasingly prevalent, mainly due to 
scientific and technological advancements. Through numerous scientific and technological 
advancement over the years (e.g., refrigeration, telephone, planes, cars, trains, ships, fax), people can 
relate to and impact each other over an ever-increasing distance. We see the increasing emergence of 
globalization [86-91] and glocalization [92-99] dynamics, where one’s local world becomes 
increasingly impacted by global events and vice versa. The economic turmoil we have experienced in 
the last 5 years highlights the increasing global interconnectivity. Although we are increasingly 
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globally connected and influence each other, it does not lead to a global identity; it does not mean 
that we adhere to the same ability expectations and forms of ableism. The discourse around global 
ethics [100-106], and the lack of agreement to one, showcases that we are not there yet to see the 
world with the same eyes and with the same ability expectations and form of ableism. 

Then, more and more immersive online environments as well as the increasing reach of the internet 
make it possible to relate to each other within virtual communities and other internet communities; one 
identifies with virtual space one shares and not with the physical space one shares with others. Indeed, 
some disabled people might be more engaged online than in their local community, due to local 
barriers. Sometimes, the engagement online is to find others like oneself and facilitate an identity 
based on commonalities that transgress countries or other boundaries. This, however, does not equate 
to a global citizenship, as the real problem of acceptance by the “other” is not tackled. Rather, one 
simply circumvents the problem being labeled the “other” by not engaging with the people that labeled 
the individual as the “other”. 

Global citizenship is discussed in citizenship education circles. Zhao (2010) [107] discusses the 
“challenge for education [is what is needed] to help our children adopt a global view in their thinking 
and develop a sense of global citizenship”. He continues, “As citizens of the globe, they need to be 
aware of the global nature of societal issues, to care about people in distant places, to understand the 
nature of global economic integration, to appreciate the interconnectedness and interdependence of 
peoples, to respect and protect cultural diversity, to fight for social justice for all, and to protect planet 
earth—home for all human beings”. According to Banks (2007) [108], “teachers should help students 
to develop a delicate balance of cultural, national, and global identifications”. But, how do we achieve 
the balance of cultural, national, and global identifications? Can there be a balance, or is it global 
versus not global? 

One issue that global citizenship has to deal with is that the “we versus the other” mindset plays 
itself out between regions, countries and cultures. If the ability to forge an identity within a country is 
already a problem, how much more of a problem might it be to forge a global identity? Different 
ability expectations between actors are one barrier to forging a global identity. One could make an 
argument that an agreement in negotiations (such as the climate summits) is impossible as long as the 
ability expectations of different players such as countries or strong social groups within a given 
country are irreconcilable [21]. Given that ableism can be positive and negative, which form of 
ableism and which ability expectations will facilitate a global identity and global citizenship, and 
which are detrimental to the notion of one believing in a global identity and global citizenship? 
No systematic research has been done on this question yet; however, various ability expectations could 
be seen as problematic. The ability expectation and ableism of competitiveness is quite evident within 
the education for global citizenship. It is seen as important in global citizenship education and as a 
barrier [109-111]. Indeed, ability expectations influence the very meaning of citizenship. As Schattle 
wrote, “notions of “global citizenship”, as communicated beyond academic debates in political theory 
and sociology, can be situated within two overarching discourses: a civic republican discourse that 
emphasizes concepts such as awareness, responsibility, participation and cross-cultural empathy, 
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and a libertarian discourse that emphasizes international mobility and competitiveness” [112]. In order 
to fulfill the ability expectation of identity from self to global, a retooling of other ability expectations 
has to happen. 

If the ability expectation of moving from a local to a global identity is elevated to an ableism, how 
do we forge a global identity if dominant ableisms, such as competitiveness, pit social entities against 
each other? When USA presidential candidate Barack Obama proclaimed himself as a citizen of the 
world [113], the negative reaction was swift [114], calling it an expression of naivete [115] and using 
other negative terms [116]. I submit that the negative reactions came from circles that see the US as being 
in an identity fight against many others, based on competing political, social and self-understanding. It is 
noteworthy that competitiveness is not on the list of indicators seen as essential or desirable for active 
citizenship. The problem is the ableism that adheres to competitiveness as a frame of action and 
thinking is widespread. How do we forge a global identity in which everyone’s self-identity has a 
place? Does every form of self-identity have a place within a global identity? How do we end up with 
a global identity that cherishes diversity? The Star Trek TV series could not come up with an 
earth-based dynamic that would lead to that (although this was essential for the show’s premise that 
everything was hannonious on earth when they explored space). They only came up with an external 
species (Vulcan) to lead to this global understanding. I do think we have to have some serious 
discussions as to which ability expectations and forms of ableism are detrimental to many ability 
expectations for active citizenship. 

6. Conclusions 

I submit that the impact of the cultural dynamic of ableism and ability expectation on various 
aspects of citizenship and citizenship education have thus far been underappreciated and under 
researched. I submit that citizenship education, particularly with a global outlook, must identify and 
question forms of ableism that limit one’s self-worth, identity and ability to partake as an active 
citizen. It has to identify forms of ableisms and ability expectations that decrease or increase the “we” 
“other” dynamic at the individual level as well as at the level of countries, regions and cultures as I 
submit the “we versus other” is one of the biggest hurdles for a global citizenship. 
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